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to a tranquil horizon/ &c. Sweeping aside all this super-
ficial rubbish, as a mere concession to the faded taste of the
age of hoops and wigs, Walpole has something to say for
himself. He has been condemned for the absurdity of his
criticisms, and it is undeniable that he sometimes blunders
strangely. It would, indeed, be easy to show, were it worth
while, that he is by no means so silly in his contemporary
verdicts as might be supposed from scattered passages in his
letters. But what are we to say to a man who compares
Dante to ca Methodist parson in Bedlam3? The first
answer is that, in this instance, Walpole was countenanced
by greater men. Voltaire, with all his faults the most con-
summate literary artist of the century, says with obvious
disgust that there are people to be found who force them-
selves to admire f feats of imagination as stupidly extravagant
and barbarous' as those of the' Divina Commedia.' Walpole
must be reckoned as belonging both in his faults and his
merits to the Voltairian school of literature, and amongst
other peculiarities common to the master and his disciple,
may be counted an incapacity for reverence and an intense
dislike to being bored. For these reasons he hates all epic
poets, from Dante to Blackmore ; he detests all didactic
poems, including those of Thomson and Akenside; and he
is utterly scandalised by the French enthusiasm for Richard-
son. In these last judgments, at least nine-tenths of the
existing race of mankind agree with him ; though few people
have the courage to express their agreement in print. We
may be thankful that Walpole is as incapable of boring as
of enduring bores. He is one of the few Englishmen who
share the quality sometimes ascribed to the French as a
nation, and certainly enjoyed by his teacher, Voltaire;
namely, that though they may be frivolous, blasphemous,